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THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY QUESTIONS 


ON COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMMON EDUCATION. 


Tue following list of questions—with a few modifications— 
was prepared for the Annals of Education seven or eight years 
ago ; but was withheld, partly from the fear that some of the 
suggestions were so much in advance of the public sentiment, 
that the article, as a whole, would be deemed visionary. We 
know not but such may be the conclusion of a few minds, even 
now ; and yet we are unwilling to refrain longer from present- 
ing the subject of Common School Improvement in this form ; 
because we believe it to be a way which is calculated to arrest 
attention. 

We have arranged our Inquiries in four divisions :—1. Gener- 
al Inquiries ; 2. Physical Education ; 3. Intellectual Education ; 
4. Moral Education :—though we do not pledge ourselves to 
adhere, in every instance, to our landmarks. It is somewhat 
difficult to separate moral and physical education, if we attempt 
it; and scarcely less so to separate general from particular in- 
quiries. 


I.—Generat Inquiries. 


What is the number of district or common schools in the town- 
ship or society in which you reside ? 

What number of persons compose your School Committee ? 

Was it ever less or more than now ? 
_ What were the apparent effects of increasing or diminishing 
its number ? 

Is it made the duty of your Committee to visit the schools as 
well as examine the teachers ? 
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194 Duties of School Visitors. 


How many of them have themselves been teachers ? 

How many have ever taught in the district or town schools ? 

How many of them were liberally educated ? 

Do the Committee organize themselves for the purpose of ex- 
amining teachers, &c., by adopting a constitution ? 

What are the leading features of that constitution ? 

Are your instructers required to be unexceptionable in their 
morals ? 

What course do the Committee take in order to ascertain their 
moral worth ? 

How is it ascertained whether they possess a rea! love for 
teaching ? 

In what branches are they usually examined ? 

Is the examination practical? In other words, are they ex- 
amined with regard to their ability to communicate what they 
know ? 

Are they ever examined more than once, in the same society 
or town ? 

Is their health, or cheerfulness, or temper, ever made a sub- 
ject of inquiry ? 

What proportion of your teachers have had a college or uni- 
versity education ? 

What proportion an academical one, merely ? 

How many of them are acquainted with Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, and the laws of health ? 

Do district committees establish schools and employ teachers, 
without the concurrence of the proprietors of the schools ? 

Is their selection of teachers made solely in reference to cheap- 
ness, or is it chiefly in view of more important considerations ? 
Are the schools visited regularly by the Board of visitors ? 

How often ? 

In the summer, as well as in the winter ? 

How much time is devoted to each visit ? 

Is the school seen, on these occasions, in its every day dress ? 

Are the examining committee paid for their services ? 

Are the visiting committee, or Board of visitors paid ? 

Do they appear to perform their work more faithfully when 

id ? 


Are the visitors passive at their regular visits to schools, or do 
they ask questions and give directions ? 

Do they ever give the teacher counsel in regard to preserving 
and improving the health of his pupils? 

Do they ever make suggestions in regard to the conduct of 
their morals? 

Do they ever give directions in regard to the branches which 
shall be taught? 
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Do they ever determine, or help to determine, what class 
books, apparatus, &c., shall be used? 

Do they direct as to modes of instruction? 

Are their suggestions or directions promptly attended to? 

Are they ever known to displace instructers? 

Do the Board of visitors hold regular meetings? 

Do they report their progress at these meetings? 

Do School Committees and Boards of visitors make the busi- 
ness of education a subject of daily study? 

What books or periodicals do they have? 

Are the instructers entirely devoted to their schools, for the 
time, or have they other employments? 

How many have families, and how many are single? 

How many of them intend to pursue the profession of teach- 
ing through life? 

Do they hold meetings for mutual improvement? 

How often ; and how do they usually proceed? 

How many of them study the subject of education? 

Do they visit each others’ schools, and how often? 

How many months of the year are your schools usually taught? 

How many by male instructers? 

How many by females? 

How many vacations, and how long are they? 

Do these vacations occur in the most pleasant or in the most 
unpleasant season of the year? 

Is any thing done for the improvement of the pupils during 
the vacations? 

What is the usual compensation of male instructers? 

Of females? 

How many of your present teachers are natives of the town, 
and how many are strangers? 

Is this proportion usual? 

Do any of them have assistants in school? 

How many of these assistants are females? 

Do any of them employ pupils as assistants? 

Which are the best, male or female assistants? 

Has the assistant the whole charge of a certain number of 
pupils or classes, or is she under the general oversight of the 
principal ? 

Has she the exclusive charge of their instruction, or of thei 
morals and manners ; or has she something to do with both? 

How long are instructers and assistants usually employed in 
the same school? 

Why are not the same instructers retained longer? 

What proportion of the instructer’s wages and board are paid 
from public funds? 











196 Duties of Parents and others. 


How are the rest of the expenses paid ? 

Is the public money applied to the same scholar in both sea- 
sons, summer and winter ? 

What is the condition of those schools which have usually 
been wholly supported from funds, compared with those which 
have been partly supported by the taxation, or the contributions 
of the proprietors ? 

Are the schools ever visited by the proprietors ? 

Are there set days for visiting by parents or others, or are the 
doors always open to visitors ? 

Is there a frequent and friendly intercourse subsisting between 
the parents and the teachers ? 

Do they often interchange visits ? 

Is the intercourse between teachers and pupils, out of school, 
as familiar as it should be? 

Do any of the ministers, or physicians, or lawyers of the town 
manifest an increasing interest in the teachers, and an increasing 
fondness for their society ? 

Do both parents and instructers manifest, at all times, espe- 
cially whenever and wherever their children or pupils are pres- 
ent, a deep and permanent interest in their physical, intellectual 
and moral improvement? Or is the future well being and hap- 
piness of the young the last topic of common conversation ? 

Is the teacher furnished with every possible facility for pro- 
moting the improvement of his pupils ? 

Does he consider all his time—as well as the six hours of 
school—sacred to his pupils ? 

Do parents consider his whole time as theirs ? 

In view of his responsibility to God and society, is it his grand 
aim to form moral character? 

When parents and teachers fail to furnish pupils with every 
thing necessary for their progress at school, what provision is 
made as a substitute ? 

Do good men and ministers ever mention common schools in 
their public prayers ? 

What proportion of even good men do you suppose, have 
ever prayed for common schools in public or in private, during 
their whole life ? 
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I].—Puysicat Epucation. 


Are all the districts in your town supplied with school houses? 

On what principles are these houses located? Is it the grand 
point to place thein in the centre of the district, be that where 
it may? 
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What is the greatest distance which the pupils have to travel, 
to reach the school house? 

What striking natural scenery, as hills, mountains, lakes, riv- 
ers, cascades, &c., is there near the school house? 

What works of art? 

Is the house contiguous to dwelling houses ? 

Is it contiguous to taverns or distilleries? 

Is it close to a sandy public road? 

Is it contiguous to pounds or prisons? 

What is the face of the country round it? 

Is the soil around highly cultivated? 

Are there shade trees near the schoo] house? 

Are there any fruit trees? 

Are the latter enclosed? 

Are there swamps, marshes or stagnant waters near? 

Is there an enclosures fcr a play ground? 

How large is it? 

Is any part of it covered with a roof or awning? 

Is any part of it paved? 

Is any portion of it covered with sand? 

Is there a garden connected with the grounds ? 

Does it contain any fruits or fruit trees? 

Does it contain flowers? 

Do the teachers or the pupils labor in it ? 

Are there workshops for teachers or pupils ? 

How many stories high is the school house ? 

In which story is the school kept? 

For what is the rest of the building used? 

What other buildings are there connected with the school 
house? 

Are they kept clean, and in repair? 

Is every part of the school house itself kept clean? How of- 
ten is it swept? How often washed? 

What are the dimensions of the school room? 

Is the floor level or inclined? 

Is the ceiling arched, or horizontal? 

Are any of the walls whitewashed? 

Are any of them painted or papered? 

Is the outside of the house painted—and if so, of what color? 

Is the house of wood, stone, or brick? 

Is it well lighted? 

How high are the lower panes of the windows from the floor? 

Can the upper sashes of the windows be lowered, as well as 
the others raised? 

Are there blinds or shutters to the windows? 
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198 Sports and Health of Children. 


Are there curtains? 

Of what color are the curtains? 

Has each pupil a separate desk? 

Are the seats fixed, or are they movable? 

Are the desks and seats connected? 

How is the height of the desks adapted to the varying size 
and height of the pupils? 

Are the desks disposed in rows parallel to each other, all fa- 
cing the instructer ; or are they arranged in a semicircle? 

Are there backs to all the pupils’ seats ? 

Is there an unoccupied space, of considerable breadth, around 
the sides of the room? 

Is the floor tight? 

Is the room ornamented in any way? 

What else is done to give an air of cheerfulness to the place, 
and render it as much like a pleasant parlor as possible? 

How is the school room warmed? 

Is the stove open or closed? 

Is a large portion of the pipe carried through the upper parts 
of the room, thus injuriously keeping the head hotter than the 
feet? 

Connected with the school room, are there closets for hats, 
bonnets, clothes, &c.? Or are all these things hung up in the 
school room? 

Are the entrances and closets commodious? 

Are there any rooms for recitation, or for expostulating, con- 
fining, or praying with offenders? 

Is the whole establishment kept well ventilated? 

What is the usual number of school hours? 

How early do the schools commence in the morning, and what 
proportion of the hours are taken from the afternoon? 

W hat is the length of the intermission? 

What proportion of the pupils usually remain about the school 
house, during the intermission? 

How are they generally employed? 

Does the teacher ever join in their sports? 

Does he influence or control these sports, directly or indirectly ? 

Does he give them a healthful tendency? 

Is his influence acceptable to his pupils? 

Are the sports of the two sexes connected, or are they sepa- 
rate ? 

Besides the intermission, have they other recesses? 

Of what length and character? 

Are the pupils encouraged to play violently ? 

Are they encouraged to play in the hot sun? 
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Are they encouraged to expose themselves to the cold, the 
rain, or the snow? And if so, with what restrictions? 

When drenched with perspiration, are they allowed to cool 
themselves suddenly, by sitting in currents of cold air, as at a 
window, or by lying down on the cold or damp ground, or by 
taking off a part of their clothes, or by drinking large draughts 
of cold water? 

What methods are taken to prevent these evils ? 

When the school room has been for some time too warm, are 
the pupils allowed to go out, without caution against taking cold? 

Are there any special physical exercises adopted in the school 
room, as clapping hands, alternate rising and sitting, marching, 
running, jumping, dancing or singing? 

Is vocal music taught, to strengthen the lungs? 

Is instrumental music, in any instance, taught? 

Is bathing, partial or local, ever practised? 

Have you no arrangements for washing hands and: faces, at 
the school room? 

Does the teacher strive to promote cleanliness, both by pre- 
cept and example? 

Does he take great pains about temperature? 

Is the practice of eating between meals—fruits, cloves, orange 
peel, seeds, &c.,—and especially of eating in school, discour- 
aged? 

Are any of the small pupils ever allowed to sleep after dinner? 

Does the teacher deem it as much his duty to promcte the 
health of his pupils, as to cultivate their minds or their hearts? 

Does he set them a perfect example in this matter, or does his 
example continually contradict his precepts? 

Does he ever try to teach the laws of health; or is he igno- 
rant of them himself? 
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Ii].—Intreviectuat Epvearion. 





What is the number of children in your district school be- 
tween four and sixteen years? 

What number of different scholars on the roll? 

What is the average attendance? 

Are they regular in their attendance? 
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Are they punctual to the hours? i 
Is every pupil furnished with every necessary article—books, i 
slates, stationery, &c.? ¢ 
Are there slates, &c., provided for those who are unable, or 4h 
who neglect to furnish them? a 
Is there a supply, either of large slates or black boards, to ia 
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200 Instruction in Different Branches. 


Are there large maps, &c., for the same purpose? 

Are there engravings, &c., to illustrate the various branches 
taught? 

Are there globes, an orrery, a laboratory, and an herbarium? 

Is there a library belonging to the school? 

Is it kept in the school room, or elsewhere ? 

What number of volumes are there in it? 

On what conditions, and how often are the books drawn ? 

What arrangements exist for enlarging it ? 

Is apparatus provided, either by the district or by the teacher, 
for illustrating the various sciences, as cubes, marbles, the ele- 
ments of geometrical figures, &c., in Geography and Arithmetic, 
the elements of letters, large and small, printed and written ; 
specimens in Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, &c. ? 

In teaching spelling, what books are used ? 

In reading ? 

In Geometry ? 

In writing, what system ? 

In defining, what book ? 

In Natural History ? 

In Physiology and the Lawsof Health? 

In Geography, Biography and History ? 

In Grammar and Composition ? 

In Arithmetic—mental and written ? 

In Natural Philosophy ? 

In Chemistry ? 

In Botany ? 

In Intellectual Philosophy ? 

In Domestic Economy ? 

In Political Economy ? 

In Politics ? 

How is Music taught ? 

Are Catechisms taught ? 

How is Religion taught ? 

Or does the instructer teach orally—without books ? 

If only a part of these branches is taught, which are selected ? 

With which branch is it customary to begin ? 

If you begin with Geometry, do you teach your pupil to write 
the figures as fast as he learns them ? 

Do you prefer the blackboard, or the large slate ? 

Does your pupil write his lessons in almost everything he 
studies at school, from beginning to end ? 

In studying geometrical figures, do you commence with the 
circle, or with the straight line ? 

If with straight lines, which of them—the horizontal or the 
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perpendicular? Or do you endeavor to follow the pupil's ge- 
nius or inclination ? 

When you begin with teaching a child to read, do you first 
teach whole words, and afterwards proceed to analyze them ? 

If with single characters, which of them ? 

How many at a single lesson ? 

If you begin with the vowels, with which of them do you 
commence ? 

If with the consonants, with which of them ? 

Do you require your pupils to know all the letters perfectly, 
before they proceed to combinations ? 

How long is a pupil, usually, in learning the twentysix single 
characters ? 

When you have taught a child to call A., by the name of its 
long sound, both when standing alone, and when placed after a 
single consonant, as ba, ca, da, &c., by what magic can you 
make him understand why it has a short or broad sound in oth- 
er combinations ? 

In teaching spelling, do you first teach your pupil to spell the 
names of objects around him ? 

Are columns taught him by rote ? 

Why is this old custom discontinued ? 

Is the pupil sometimes required to write his spelling lessons 
from dictation, or from a slate or book ? 

Do you sometimes give him a primitive word, and request him 
to find and study, as a lesson, all its derivatives ? 

What other plans have you for teaching spelling ? 

How long is a child, in general, in learning to read simple 
sentences ? 

- he always taught the definition of every word he reads or 
spells ? 

What are some of the most common methods of teaching the 
definition of words ? 

Are sensible objects much used for this purpose ? 

Are pictures sometimes substituted for objects ? 

How extensively has the practice prevailed, in your schools, of 
teaching children to incorporate or frame words into sentences ? 

What are the advantages of this exercise ? 

Besides perfecting a pupil in writing, reading, spelling, defin- 
ing and composing, may Grammar, Geography, History, Bi- 
ography and Arithmetic, and many more branches be taught in 
that way ? 

If the pupil reads nothing but what he fully understands, will 
he be likely to acquire unnatural tones in reading ? 

And, on this principle, is it possible to furnish him with bet- 
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202 Beginning at Home to Teach. 


ter reading lessons than he can make for himself, by incorpora- 
ting words into sentences ? 

Are children, with you, taught to pause, mechanically, in read- 
ing, or to be governed by the sense ? 

Is the rule, ‘ Read as you talk,’ inculcated ? 

Do you think that cuts and engravings aid a child in learning 
to read ? 

Do you begin with Arithmetic very early ? 

Do you begin with the simplest combinations ? 

Combinations of what—sensible objects or abstract numbers ? 

is Grammar taught as a separate branch ? 

Are sensible objects of any service in this branch ? 

Are the definitions of the nine parts of speech best taught by 
sensible objects? 

Is Geography also begun very early? 

Is it either necessary or useful to begin with so many studies 
very early? 

Is there not danger in that way that none of them will ever 
be thoroughly understood? 

Besides, in giving a pupil the elements of a great number of 
branches, nearly at once, will not the mind itself be confused? 

If the old fashioned practice of committing every thing to 
memory is to be done away, what are we to propose as a substi- 
tute? 

In beginning at home, to teach Geography, how is is custo- 
mary to proceed? 

Do you teach the elements of almost every branch, chiefly with- 
out the aid of books? 

Would you substitute oral instruction for books, or rather 
would you use it as a preparation for them? 

Should every pupil be required to draw maps as soon as he 
begins the study of Geography? 

Should we endeavor to give him clear and definite ideas of 
the various divisions of land and water, by exhibiting them to 
him, in miniature ; that is, by means of models? 

In teaching letters or single characters—if these are taught 
before words—might it not be well to give the pupil, (when cut 
from pasteboard or something of the kind.) the component parts 
or elements of the letter you are teaching him, and show him 
how to combine them to form it? 

Might not a knowledge of spelling be greatly facilitated, by 
combining letters, on the same principle? 

And might not reading be taught by requiring the pupil to 
combine words, to form his own lessons, in the same general 
manner: 
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Study of Natural Science. 203 


How soon are your pupils taught to use a pen? 

Does their progress appear tobe greater from having been pre- 
viously accustoined to write on the black board or slate? 

Do you control the manner of holding the pen, or suffer the 
pupil to hold it as he pleases? 

Do pupils begin with large copy hand, or is that custom gone 
into disuse, and regarded as unnecessary? 

Do they form the elements of letters before they attempt to 
combine them? 

If we control the pupil’s manner of holding a pen, are not 
models of great service, as examples, to be placed constantly be- 
fore the eye? 

Besides numerous other advantages to be derived from vari- 
ous methods of explaining and illustrating an art or science, do 
we not secure one point of very great importance ; that of fur- 
nishing him with constant employment? 

How early is the study of Civil History commenced? 

In pursuing this branch, are you guided by the great princi- 
ple of beginning with the known, and proceeding gradually to 
the unknown? 

How early should Natural H‘story be taught? 

How early Geology? 

How early Physiology and the Laws of Health? 

Can these last be taught orally? 

Can they be illustrated to any considerable extent by the liv- 
ing, moving, breathing, active body? 

Should Botany be taught early ? 

Are museums and herbariums useful ? 

Can every school and family have them? 

Have the pupils in your schools been accustomed to procure 
and preserve specimens in Botany? 

Why may they not do something, in the same way, with Nat- 
ural History ? 

In prosecuting the study of Natural Science, do your teach- 
ers often walk abroad into the fields and woods with their pupils ? 

If they cannot go themselves, do they send monitors ? 

How early do you teach Biography ? 

Is it regarded by teachers as very useful ? 

Is Ecclesiastical History studied ? 

Is Elocution ? 

Astronomy ? 

Is each pupil taught to make his own. pen? 

Is each taught to help himself as much as possible, in every 
thing, and to depend as little as possible on others? 

Preparatory to the study of Geography, History, &c., is great 













































204 Moral Management. 


pains taken to give pupils as clear ideas as possible of distances, 
weights, measures, &c.? 

For this purpose, do you begin with the smaller divisions, as 
the foot, the pound, &c.? 

Do you labor to cultivate all the faculties of the mind, as well 
as the memory? 

Do you endeavor—for this purpose, if for no other—to culti- 
vate and improve all the senses? 

Should the mind be active or passive in the reception of ideas 
and in the development of its faculties? 

As the development and well being of the physical frame is 
by no means in proportion to the actual amount of nutritive mat- 
ter which the stomach receives, is it considered that the develop- 
ment of mind, too, is not in an exact ratio to the number of 
ideas it receives? 


IV.—Morat Epvcation. 


Do you consider that man is what he is, in no small degree, 
from imitation? 

Is it your object ,then, to form good character, chiefly by good 
example? 

Have you considered the extent of your influence, in this way 
on children? 

Do not most teachers often forget it? 

Do they always wear a smiling countenance? 

Are their smiles sincere and unaffected ? 

Do they always walk as if they felt happily ? 

Are they always patient and forbearing ? 

Are their tones of voice mild and gentle ? 

Are they gentle in their conduct ? 

Are they obliging and polite ? 

Are they neat in their person and dress ? 

Are they conscientious in the smallest matters? 

Are they hypocritical—or are they just what they seem to be ? 

In short, are they, in all things, just what they wish their pu- 
pils to be ? 

Is there nothing in or about the school house, which tends to 
benumb the moral sensibility of the pupils ? 

Do they see no angling ? 

Do they see no hunting or stoning of birds ? 

Are there any bird cages about the school house ? 

Are all the pictures, maps and engravings, paintings, &c., of 
the ae room, as happily adapted to improve the heart as the 
mind ? 
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Is every thing arranged, within doors and without, to prevent 
impure associations and licentious imaginations? 

Is the teacher accustomed to draw moral lessons from passing 
occurrences? 

Are there any religious exercises in the school? 

Is prayer attended daily? 

Is the Bible read? 

By the teachers, or by the pupils? 

What other forms of religious instruction are adopted? 

Is the Janguage in which the prayers to God are offered, such 
as most of the pupils can understand? 

Are the pupils questioned or conversed with on the religious 
exercises? 

Is every thing duly explained? 

Are lessons often given out on the virtues and vices? For ex- 
ample, are the pupils required, at a certain time, to produce all 
the texts they can find in the Bible against slander, or perhaps 
against tale bearing—or perhaps, at another time, in favor of the 
duty of forgiving one another? 

Is this exercise ever made the order of the day for Saturday, 
instead of catechistns? 

Might it not be pursued, in a most happy manner, among chil- 
dren of various sects? 

Are the special religious exercises in the school, in general, 
rather short? 

Does music have a place among the religious exercises? 

Is its tendency on the heart favorable? 

In addressing the pupils, does the teacher make much use of 
the imperative mood? 

If compulsion to study is ever resorted to in school, is the re- 
sult, in a moral point of view, favorable? 

Is emulation in any form encouraged? 

Could it not be dispensed with? 

What is its appropriate substitute? 

Will the desire of pleasing the teacher, be sufficient? 

The desire of pleasing parents and friends? 

The desire of pleasing ourselves, or rather of satisfying the 
demands of our consciences? 

The desire of pleasing God? 

Is not the combination of all these sufficient? 

Do you try to encourage virtue by rewards? 

Are the rewards made as general as possible? 

To which is the reward applied, to the degree of progress ac- 
tually made, or to the amount of effort? 
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206 Education in Prussia. 


Is it always given for good scholarship, or is it sometimes ap- 
plied to good conduct? 

What punishments do you use? 

Is privation sufficient? 

Privation and disgrace both? 

Is corporal punishment ever resorted to? 

Is it used for any thing but obstinacy? 

Does the punishment, especially the corporal punishment, al- 
ways follow immediately upon the commission of the crime, or 
is it sometimes found useful to defer it? 

What forms of corporal punishment seem to have t!e m os 
salutary moral tendency? 

In all your stories, lessons, inferenves, precepts, examples, re- 
wards and punishments, do you endeavor to consult the highest 
good of the pupil, both here and hereafter? 

Do you suppose that which injures the mind or body, injures 
also his soul,and vice versa? That in this respect, if one of the 
members suffer, all the members suffer with it? 

Is it therefore your untiring effort, as a teacher, to form whole 
beings, rather than mere fragments of beings? 

And do you then consider, finally, that the formation of mor- 
AL CHARACTER, in its largest sense, should be the grand end 
and aim of all instruction and education? 





DR JULIUS ON THE SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA. 


Mucu has been said recently of the state of education in Prus- 
sia. Prof. Stowe of Lane Seminary, Ohio, has recently fur- 
nished us with the following condensed, but most interesting 
statements on this subject, made by Dr Nicholas Henry Julius, 
during an examination before the Education Committee of the 
British House of Commons, July 7, 1834, the Earl of Kerry in 
the Chair. The character of Dr Julius is well known in this 
country ; and what he says in regard to the Prussian schools, 
may be regarded as of the most undoubted authority. 


Are you a native of Prussia? 

I was born in Hamburg, but have resided in Prussia. 

Have you been in the habit of making inquiries respecting 
the state of Education in Prussia ? 

I conducted a Journal partly devoted to popular Education, a 
great portion of it filled by official documents furnished me by 
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the Ministry of Instruction, presided over by Baron Altonstein, 
and consequently | am well aware of what is going on in this 
branch in Prussia. ‘The whole Journal was conducted under 
the patronage of the Prussian Government, which took a num- 
ber of copies and distributed them among the Regencies and 
Schools throughout the country. 

Have you been in the habit of visiting the Schools yourself ? 

Yes, in person. 

In a public or private capacity ? 

With an official commission. 

Are the inhabitants of Prussia very much divided ia their re- 
ligion ? 

ae In the Rhenish Provinces, in Westphalia, in Silesia, 
the number of Protestants and Catholics is nearly equal. But 
in the whole Kingdom, the proportion is eight Protestants to five 
Catholics. 

Do the latest returns indicate a state of continual prosperity 
in the Schools ? 

Yes, a continued increase of the number of Schools, of the 
number of Seminaries fur Teachers, and the number of pupils. 

Can you state to the committee the expense of the primary 
schools to the Government ? 

The general expense of the whole education is not less than 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling, and makes more than 
atwentyfifth part of the whole expenditures of the Monarchy. 

That is exclusive of the expense borne by the different com- 
munes ? 

Yes—which is probably three or four times as much more. 

Does this include the Universities ? 

Yes—it does; [ am not able to separate that from elementary 
instruction. 

What is the salary of a schoolmaster in a common elementary 
school in Prussia ? 

Many have not more than ten pounds (sterling) a year, and 
some have thirty ; and in Berlin it may amount to sixty pounds. 

Does that include the house ? 

The house is given besides. 

Has he any land ? 

If there is not any land when commons are divided, there 
must be set apart so much land as would be necessary for feed- 
ing a cow, and for growing such vegetables as the family of the 
schoolmaster shall require. Sometimes he gets also a certain 
quantity of potatoes, hay, corn, or fuel. 

How much should you think, in an agricultural district, he 
would require to make him comfortable ? 
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208 His Character and Rank. 


At least fourteen pounds. 

What would be the salary of a clergyman in such a district ? 

From twenty to thirty pounds. 

We have a number of schools in Prussia erected by voluntary 
subscription, for criminal boys and girls, and for the offspring 
of convicts and vagrants. ‘There are at present twentyseven 
such institutions. io Eastern Prussia, one of the poorest of th: 
Provinces, there are small towns of 2,500 or 3000 inhabitants, 
which have erected such schools for 6 or 12 children. It would 
be impossible to collect money enough to keep them in a sepa- 
rate house. Some half dozen or a dozen christian, moral and 
religious families are sought out, mostly schoolmasters, mechan- 
ics and farmers, and in each one of these, one of the criminal 
children is placed. ‘There they attend the public schools; on 
Sundays they attend the church service, after which they are 
catechized, the religious instruction of the whole week is repeat- 
ed, and those parts of their education that have been neglected, 
are gone through with. ‘The whole expense of each child in 
such a family is not more than two pounds per annum. 

Are the elementary schoolmasters for the most part compe- 
tent to teach the schools well ? 

Certainly they are ; they are all examined, severely examin- 
ed ; there is no one appointed without it. 

How long does a schoolmaster intended for one of these poor- 
er districts, stay in the Seminary for Teachers ? 

Three years is the usual course. 

Would a master so qualified be content with ten pounds a 
year? 

Yes. In some parts they cannot get more. 

Do those masters never attempt to increase their income by 
doing anything on their own account? , 

They have no time to do that, except to take’ care of their lit- 
tle garden. 

Do they not sometimes abandon the profession in consequence 
of their being so very ill paid? 

It is sometimes the case, but rarely. They are mostly edu- 
cated at the expense of the Government, and have opportunity 
of being promoted to other schools furnishing better emolument. 

Does the schoolmaster associate with the clergyman, on the 
footing of equality ? 

Not entirely on an equality, for the clergyman has always the 
superintendence of the school. 

Does the schoolmaster expect to be a clergyman ? 

No, he cannot, that is quite a different kind of «duc tic n, 

What is the general age that a pupil at a semitary begins to 
be appointed to a school ? 
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From twenty to twentythree. 

What is the annual expense which each individual costs to 
the government ? 

I should think about nine or ten pounds annually. 

Are the schoolmasters exempt from service in the army ? 

During the time they are in the school they are entirely ; and 
afterwards if unemployed, they are obliged to serve only one 
year in the army, and not three years, as others do. 

From what class do the country schoolmasters principally 
come ? 

Most of the country schoolmasters are the sons of farmers and 
organists, or those who despair of, or who want the means of 
studying long enough to get an appointment as clergymen ? 

You said one of the motives of the schoolmaster, in addition 
to the salary received, was the wish to do good. They must 
generally then be persons of a religious turn of mind ? 

The whole teaching of the Seminaries is directed to instil into 
them a deep feeling of Religion. 

How long has this system been established ? 

It has been in full vigor now fifteen years. 

What is the effect on the population ? 

An excellent one. ‘To give a very short account of the good 
effect of this general instruction, I can present the committee 
with the number of young criminal delinquents during different 
years. In the year 1828, the proportion was one to 16,924 in- 
=—s In 1829, it was one to 21,524; diminishing, there- 

ore. 

What is the age to which the youths are taken ? 

Till sixteen years. 

You cannot state the proportion before tius system came into 
operation ? 

No—nobody knows. This was the first year when the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction gave directions to make lists of the 
juvenile delinquents. 

Have you ever found any person enlisted in the army, or com- 
ing before the government in any way, not able to read or write ? 

It is very rarely the case, since the new system has been in- 
troduced. 

Has the Prussian Government introduced schools into Posen 
and the Polish Provinces ? 

Yes. 

Are the Polish and German languages taught in those schools ? 

Yes, both. It is the law that when the language is other than 
German, both languages are taught. 

Has the effect on the Polish population been evident ? 

18 * 
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210 Punishments and Penalties. 


There are two or three sources of improvement of Polish pop- 
ulation. ‘I‘he first is the training of children in schools, which 
was never done before. ‘Tle second is the three years service 
in the army. We have regimental schools—schools for soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers, and the officers before being 
promoted are examined. The Polanders come into the army 
very uncouth—but they return very nice young men. They 
give the example, usually marrying after their return, and are 
of great use to their neighbors. ‘The third source of improve- 
ment is the taking away of the immense number of manual tax- 
es, which existed in Poland. 

What is the penalty on parents for not sending their children 
to school ? 

To pay a fine, or they are sent to prison. 

Would the parent be liable to a fine unless it could be shown 
he had not sent his child? 

Yes. 

What kind of punishment is inflicted on the child ? 

Corporeal punishment, and that as little as possible. 

Does the same law exist in the manufacturing districts of 
Prussia ? 

Yes. 

Are no children employed in manufactories under 14 ? 

Yes. Butthen the proprietors of the manufactories must send 
them to the evening schools, and some of them have established 
at their own expense, schools for the children. 

The law then is modified to suit the peculiar circumstances of 
those districts ? 

There is an indulgence given to the manufacturing districts. 

Is it found that a child can attend school, and also work in a 
manufactory, at the same time—in the same day for instance? 

It has been found that it is not always the case. We had in 
Berlin, evening schools for such children. Those were after- 
wards changed to morning schools, because it was found that 
the children were too weak and too drowsy to give attention to 
what they were taught in the evening. 

How many hours a day is the child, who is put to this em- 
ployment in the manufactory, expected to stay at the school? 

Two hours at least—and besides that on Sunday. 

Do the clergymen, both Catholic and Protestant, take great 
ne to see that the children attend school ? 

es. 

Do you know any instance in which a difficulty has arisen on 
account of the religious belief of the different parts of the com- 
munity ? 
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No. ‘They are quite separate in religious instruction. If the 
commune cun aflord the means, they are separated into difler- 
ent schools. But when only one can be erected, the religious 
instruction is given by different persons. It is usual to give the 
religious instruction in the morning, because the‘attention is 
the freshest. 

How many different sects are there in Prussia? 

There are Catholics and Protestants, Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists ; some very few Menncnites, and some Jews. 

Are not the Lutherans and Calvinists now united ? 

Yes. Not throughout the whole Monarchy, but in some di- 
visions of it ; the union being promoted by the Government, so 
that when the different members of the church are pleased todo 
this, the Government gives every facility. 

Suppose a school contains both Catholics and Protestants, do 
both the Protestant and Catholic clergymen superintend it ? 

Yes. 

Do you find there is any difficulty ? 

No.—In general not. 

Does the Protestant father have no apprehension that the 
Catholic master will try to make a convert of his son, or vice 
versa? 

No.—The children are always educated in the religion of the 
father. 

How can they teach the history of the reformation in the 
schools ? 

It is taught only very generally. 

Is there any considerable portion of time devoted to religious 
instruction ? 

Yes.—From four to six hours a week, there being a religious 
lesson almost every day. 

Are there prayers in the schools ? 

Yes.— Always at the beginning and the end. 

Supposing the children are of mixed character as to religion ? 

The master would have a prayer equally approved by the dif- 
ferent sects. 

Are the Jewish children obliged to attend during the prayer ? 

Yes.—The moment the children have taken their seats, they 
rise, and one of them, the monitors, or the teacher himself, en- 
gages in prayer, while the children stand. 

Have they forms of prayer among the Lutherans ? 

Yés.—But in some parts I believe they are also extempora- 
neous. 

ae have not stated what payment is required from each 
child ? 
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212 Religious Faith of the Teacher. 


It varies ; I am not sure what it is. 

Even the very poor parents do pay something for the tuition 
of their children ? 

Yes.—A small contribution ; but those whoare receiving alms, 
and those on the poor list, do not pay. There are schools for 
the poor ; and, besides, some free places to most of the grammar 
schools. 

Do you remember from your own knowledge, what the char- 
acter and attainments of the schoolmasters were, previous to the 
year 1819? 

I do not recollect; but I know they were very badly com- 
posed of non-commissioned officers, organists, and half drunken 

ple. It has not risen like a fountain at once. Since 1770, 
there has been much done in Russia, and throughout Germany, 
for promoting a proper education of Teachers, and by them of 
children. 

In your own observation has there been a very marked im- 
provement in the character and attainments of schoolmasters, 
owing to the pains taken to which you have referred ? 

A very decided improvement. 

In these schculs is there a perfect equality of privileges to per- 
sons of all religious denominations ? 

Yes ; without any distinction. 

Are the Jews allowed to have any share in the management 
of the public schools ? 

No.—'1 hey are not; their children may attend the schools, 
but when they are numerous enough, or wealthy enough, they 
may erect a separate school. We have an example in the town 
of Munster, where they have erected so excellent a school, that 
many christian children, both Catholics and Protestants attend it. 

The Schoolmaster is named of that persuasion of which a ma- 
jority of the children consist ? 

Usually. 

Is there always one of the faith of the minority ? 

Not a schoolmaster, but a religious teacher. 

. there a religious test in any of the schools ? 

O. 

Who appoints the Board of Superintendents in the districts ? 

They are partly chosen by the inhabitants, and partly by the 
government. 

Are the schools in Prussia endowed with land ? 

In some instances they are. The whole church landg also 
reverted, and were put at the disposal of the State. When con- 
vents and other ecclesiastical institutions were suppressed, they 
were given to the general school fund. 
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Are female teachers employed in the schools ? 

In every school where female teachers are, there is, at the 
same time, one male teacher. They are never quite alone. We 
have excellent seminaries for female teachers, principally in the 
province of Westphalia. ‘They were founded on the old Cath- 
olic Bishopricks of Munster and Puderborn ; and the system has 
been found to do so much good, that the Prussian government 
is now endeavoring to introduce female teachers throughout the 
Monarchy. 

Of how many kinds are the elementary schools? 

Of the popular schools there are three gradations. The first 
are elementary schools, which are for the whole mass of the pop- 
ulation. By the law of Prussia, every child, from its sixth to 
the end of its fourteenth year, mnst be kept at school by its pa- 
rent or guardian. ‘The indispensable branches taught, are Ist, 
Religion; 2dly, Arithmetic ; 3dly, Singing ; 4thly, Reading ; 
5thly, Writing ; 6thly, Gymnastic Exercises; and in the large 
elementary schools there are taught, in addition to these, 7thly, 
the German language; 8thly, the elements of Geometry and 
Drawing ; 9thly, the elements of Physic, Geography, and Prus- 
sian History ; and !Othly, simple manual labor and agriculture. 
In the schools for girls, female works are added — sowing, knit- 
ting, andsoon. ‘This is the first gradation, and every district 
or commune is bound to have such a school. If a commune is 
too poor to maintain a school by itself, it may combine with the 
neighboring one, provided that the children of both can come 
together at all seasons of the year, without too great inconve- 
nience. If this cannot be done, the commune must apply first 
to the consistory of the Province, which wil! aid it with funds to 
a certain amount ; but if more help is necessary, they must ap- 
ply to the Minister of Public Instruction who will make up the 
deficiency. 

The middle schools are the second gradation. They are 
formed only in towns, not in the country. The branches taught 
in them are, first, Religion and Morals ; secondly, Reading, the 
German language, the German classics, composition and style ; 
thirdly, Foreign modern languages ; fourthly, Latin, as much as 
is needed to exercise the faculties and judgment; fifthly, the 
elements of Mathematics, and a complete practical Arithmetic ; 
si:thly, Natural Philosophy, to explain the phenomena of Na- 
ture, Chemistry and Natural History ; seventhly, Geography 
the use of the Globes, Astronomy and History, especiallyof, 
Prussia; eighthly, Drawing; ninthly, Ornamental writing ; 
tenthly, singing ; eleventhly, Gymnastic exercises. 

Does every town have a middle school ? 
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214 Speech of Mr Johnston. 

Not every town, but the large towns, that is towns of 3000 or 
4000 inhabitants. ‘The law demands a middle school for a 
town of 1500 inhabitants, but indulgence is shown these smaller 
places, which already have good schools of the first gradation. 

At what age do the children go to the middle schools ? 

It depends not upon their age, but their knowledge. 

Are the masters of these middle schools trained in the same 
seminaries as the teachers of the elementary schools ? 

There are sometimes but not always separate seminaries for 
them. 

Is it equally obligatory to send children to the middle schools ? 

No.—They may or may not. 

Are they more expensive than the schools of the first grada- 
tion ? 

Yes. 

Are the boys and girls who go to those middle schools from 
the families of tradesmen and opulent farmers ? 

Not opulent, but in such a situation that they can afford to 
pay alittle more. ‘There are also mechanics in good circum- 
stances who send their children there. Every one who can af- 
ford it may do it. 

Will you state the number of middle schools, pupils, &c.? 

In the year 1831, there were middle schools for boys, 481— 
for girls 342, in all 823. Of pupils there were boys, 56,879 ; 
girls 40,598, in all 97,477. Of Teachers there were males, 
2,296, females 241. In the middle schools the different branch- 
es of instruction are usually taught by different teachers. 

How many hoursa day does the tuition of the middle 
schools ecntinue? 

Seven hours, except Wednesdays and Saturdays, when there 
is no school in the afternoon. 





EDUCATION IN THE BACKWOODS. 


In the late Education Convention, held at Columbus, Ohio, 
Mr Johnston, of Carroll, is reported in the Cincinnati Journal, 
to have addressed the meeting to the following effect. 

‘We are in the habit, said Mr Johnston, of calling ourselves 
the most enlightened, intelligent people on earth, but after the 
developments of this evening respecting Prussia, and even Rus- 
sia, can we pretend that there is any good foundation for this 
habitual self-applause? We call our fellow-citizens all enlight- 
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His Description of Western Schools. 215 


ened and intelligent, surely calculating that they will return the 
compliment to ourselves ; and flattery is more agreeable to hu- 
man nature than truth. 

But what is, what has been, the state of common school edu- 
cation among us? | well remember when [ used to wade three 
miles, over my little knees in snow, to the-district school. ‘The 
population was sparse and poor. Our school house was built of 
logs, without glass windows, but with plenty of inlets between 
the logs for air and light—our chimney was of wood. It always 
took the whole time of one boy to pile on fuel enough to keep 
us any ways warm, and the whole time of another to pour wa- 
ter down the chimney to keep our school house from taking fire. 

Our teacher was a good man, and taught us all he knew. 
But his attainments were not great. As to astronomy, he never 
had an idea but that the earth was as flat as the plate on which 
he ate his breakfast; and as to mathematics, the difference be- 
tween the numerator and denominator of a vulgar fraction, was 
a mystery of science altogether beyond his depth. 

His plan was to begin with us at ‘ Booby,’ in the spelling- 
book, and go on with us regularly to the story of the ‘ Fox and 
the Bramble.’ Then in the spring, summer and fall, we were 
all set to work in the bushes, clearing up our farms, and before 
the next winter’s school began, it was invariably found that we 
had all slipped back to ‘ Booby’ again. So it went on from 
year to year, and such was the only school, and such was the 
only teacher I ever enjoyed, till [ went to study law with a gen- 
tlemen whom I now see in this assembly. But my teacher was 
a worthy man—-peace be to ashes—it was last autumn, that with 
tears of grateful recollection, I put fresh sods over his grave. 

But the people, sir, now expect us to do something to make 
our common schools efficient. When I had saddled my horse 
to come this season to attend the Legislature, I saw an old gen- 
tleman approaching me who could neither read nor write. And 
who was he that should presume to approach the Representative 
of Carroll county? He was one of my constituents, sir, and he 
had come to give me my instructions. ‘ Well, Johnston,’ said 
he, ‘are you off? ‘ Yes, I’m off.’ He seized my hand in his 
iron grasp, and exclaimed with the deepest emphasis, ‘ Do, 
Johnston, get something done for the SCHOOL LAW. Ler 
us Have scHoo.s. ‘This, sir, is the first desire of the people of 
my part of the country, and they are ready to pay the expense.’ 
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216 Duties of a School Superintendent. 


COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF TENNESSE®. 


We have received from R. H. McEwen, Esq., the Superin- 
tendent of Public [nstruction in Tennessee, a copy of an act, 
which passed the Legislature in January last, to establish a sys- 
tem of Common Schools for that State. The pamphlet is one 
of much interest. We have also received, either from the same 
source or from some other friends of Education in that region, 
copies of the Report of Committee on Education, in favor of the 
system which has been established, and a Lecture on Co mon 
Schools, by President Lindsley, of Nashville University. 

From the ‘ Act’ to which we have alluded, with a synopsis 
of the same by Mr McEwen, and from the ‘ Report,’ we learn 
that in order to accomplish the purposes which are contempla- 
ted by the new law, the State is to be divided into school dis- 
tricts, corresponding in limits to what are now called Justice’s 
districts, or what, in other States, would be called townships.— 
The districts are thus rather large; but the population of the 
State is often sparse ; and provision is made for a subdivision of 
the districts should it be found necessary. Of these districts as 
at present limited, there are, in the State about one thousand. 

To carry into effect the provisions of the late act, a Superin- 
tendent has been appointed—we believe for two years—whose 
duties are numerousand responsible. Among them is the duty 
of preparing and submitting the Legislature, at each regular ses- 
sion, a report containing a statement of the condition of Com- 
mon Schools in the State ; estimates and accounts of the expen- 
ditures of the school moneys; and plans for the improvement 
and management of the common school fund, and for the better 
organization of the common schools. He is also, every year, on 
or before the first Monday of February, to apportion the scnool 
moneys to be distributed among the several counties of the State, 
and the share of each county among its respective school dis- 
tricts. This dividend is to be madeaccording to the proportion 
which the number of children between six and sixteen in each 
district bears to the whole number of the same age in the whole 
State ; and the duty of ascertaining this number, or making out 
a census, is to devolve, as will be seen presently, on five com- 
missioners for each school district. These commissioners are 
to be elected by the people, once in two years. They have ma- 
ny and various duties, among which are the following. 


1. To apply for and receive from the county trustee all mon- 
eys apportioned or collected for the use of schools in their dis- 
trict. 
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Duties of School Commissioners. 217 


2. To designate a site for the district school house or houses. 

3. To have the custody and keeping of the district school 
house or houses. 

4. To contract with and employ all teachers in the district, 
and to pay their wages out of the moneys which shall come into 
their hands from the county trustee, or from any other source. 

5. To visit the common school or schools ia their district, at 
least once a month, and oftener if they shall deem it necessary. 

6. At such visitation, to examine into the state and condition 
of such school, both as respects the progress of the scholars in 
learning, and the good order of the school. 

7. To give their advice and direction to the teacher of such 
school, regarding the government thereof, and the course of 
studies to be pursued therein. 

8. To dismiss any teacher for incompetency, improper con- 
duct, or inattention to his duties. 

9. Toexempt from the payment of the wages of teachers, 
such indigent persons within the district, as they shall think 
proper. 

10. To certify such exemptions, and deliver the certificate 
thereof to the Clerk of the district to be kept on file in his office. 

11. To ascertain by the examination of the school lists kept 
by the teachers, the number of days for which each person, not 
so exempted, shall be liable to pay for instruction, and the amount 
payable by each person. 

12. To make out a rate-bill containing the name of each per- 
son so liable, and the amount for which he is liable, and annex 
thereto authority for the collection thereof. 

13. To choose a district clerk. 

But the Commissioners have other duties. Between the first 
day of July and the first day in October in each year, they are 
to make and transmit to the clerk of the county court of the 
county in which they reside, a report in writing, bearing date 
the first of July in the year of its transmission, and stating 

1. The length of time a school or schools shall have been kept 
in their district during the year, ending on the day previous to 
the date of such report. 

2. The number of children taught in the district during such 
year. 

3. The number of white children residing in the district on 
the last day of June, previous to the making of such report, over 
the age of six years and under sixteen years of age, the names 
of the parents or other persons with whom such children shall 
respectively reside, and the number of children residing with each. 
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218 Duties of the District Clerk. 


4. The amount of public moneys received in such district. 

5. The manner in which the public moneys received, have 
been expended ; and whether any,and what part remain unex- 
pended, and for what cause. 

6. What money is received for supporting the school in the 
district, what by voluntary contribution, and what by rate bill. 

7. What part of the money raised for the support of the 
school, is paid for furniture, wood and incidental expenses, and 
what part for instruction only. 

8. The whole amount of moneys received by the Commis- 
sioners during the year ending at the date of their report, since 
the date of their last preceding report, distinguishing the amounts 
received from the public fund, and from any other, and what 
source. 

The duties of the school district clerk, above mentioned, to 
be appointed by the district commissioners, are as follows : 


1. To record the proceedings of his district in a book to be 
provided for that purpose, and enter therein the copies of all 
reports made by the Commissioners of his district to the clerk 
of the county court. 

2. To keep and preserve all records, books and papers be- 
longing to his office, and deliver the same to his successor in of- 
fice. 

3. To receive all such communications as may be directed to 
him by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and dispose of 
the same in the manner directed therein. 

4. To transmit to the clerk of the county court all such re- 
ports as may be made by the commissioners to such clerk. 

5. To call the commissioners together upon receiving notice 
from the clerk of the county court that they have not made their 
rs report, for the purpose of making such report, and gen- 
erally, 

6. To do and execute all such things as belong to his office, 
and may be required of him by the commissioners. 


It will be seen by the foregoing, that the clerk of each county 
court is a school officer, according to the provisions of this law. 
In like manner, as we perceive from the synopsis of the act, the 
comptroller of the treasury, the county trustee, the county court 
itself, and the constables, have alsocertain duties assigned them. 
Both the district commissioners and the county court clerks are 
to be subjected to heavy penalties, for neglect to perform their 
respective duties, and for fraudulent or false reports. The amount 
of the school fund of this State, was stated in our last number. 

On the whole, we are much gratified with the general fea- 
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Ohio School Fund. 219 


tures of the Tennessee Common School system. _ Its efficiency 
remains, however, to be tested. Much, in this respect, will de- 
pend on the state of the public sentiment, and the intelligence 
and public spirit of the officers. [1 will be impossible for the 
Superintendent alone, to do every thing; though he may, and 
we trust will, do much. And we cannot but hope that the sys- 
tem, even without much alteration or amendment, will be found 
entirely successful. 





COMMON SCHOOL LAW OF OHIO. 


We learn, from the Ohio State Journal, that the Common 
School Law, which has so long agitated both houses of the Ohio 
Legislature, has at length become a law. We arealso informed 
from another source, that Samuel Lewis, Esq., has been appointed 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction for five years. —The 
following, says the Journal, are some of the leading provisions 
of the new law. 

‘To the present annual Common School Fund, which is about 
$ 104,000, is to be added the revenue from Banks, Insurance 
and Bridge Companies, and other funds, so as to make the whole 
$200,000, which is distributed annually, according to the num- 
ber of youth in each township in the State. 

‘The School tax is increased half a mill, making it two mills 
on the dollar, to be expended in the several townships where it 
is collected. The revenue from school lands, fines, &c., is left 
as heretofore. 

The total of meanswhich will be annually applicable to school 
purposes, will exceed half a million of dollars, as follows : 


State School Fund, ; . 4 , $200,000 
Proceeds of two mill tax, (say) . é - 190,000 
Proceeds of school fines, &c. (say) . _ 120,600 


#510,000 

The township trustees are required to divide their townships 
into school districts, and to deposite with the Auditor, a plan of 
the same, and after the first day of next June, they can only al- 
ter the districts at their annual March meeting, on notice duly 

iven. 

- Each district elects, on the third Friday in September, three 
directors, one of whom is to act as clerk and treasurer of the dis- 
trict. This board has all necessary power to transact school 
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220 Various Duties of School Officers. 


business. Among other things, it directs the studies to be pur- 
sued, with the single restraint that the English language must 
be taught. With this may be taught the German or any other 
language, at their discretion. The directors are supposed to be 
discreet men, and their general powers are much enlarged. Ac- 
curate records are to be kept, and annual reports made to the 
district meeting and to the township clerk. 

The freeholders in each district are a body corporate, with 
power, at the annual or a called meeting, to vote taxes for pur- 
chasing buildings, and repairing school houses ; and in all ques- 
tions, a vote of the majority present decides the measure. 

The township treasurer is also treasurer of the tuition school 
fund, thus saving to the district treasurers all trouble on that ac- 
count. 

The township clerk is township superintendent, with impor- 
tant duties. He fills all vacancies in boards of directors, and 
should a board refuse to serve, or in case of no election, he ap- 
points a board ; and if the members thus appointed refuse to 
serve, he goes into the district and discharges all the duty of the 
board in person—prepares a house, secures a teacher, &c. &c. 
He takes the enumeration in all the districts, and makes all the 
returns for the districts to the county auditor ; saving to the dis- 
trict officers an immense labor. He is required to estimate the 
amount of school fund needed to keep schools in all the dis- 
tricts in the township, at least six months in the year; and if 
the public provision is not sufficient, a vote is taken at the April 
election, and the people decide whether the additional sum shall 
be raised by taxes or not. 

The county auditors are county superintendents. Their la- 
bor is lessened, but their responsibility increased. 

The Court of Common Pleas appoint a board of county school 
examiners, who hold stated meetings for examining teachers. 
No teacher isallowed to teach in the common school, any branches 
other than those named in his certificate. This board has im- 
portant duties to perform, and it is to be hoped that courts will 
be careful to select active and responsible men. 

A State superintendent is appointed, with heavy and respon- 
sible labors. He is to publish a periodical six times a year for 
all the districts, containing the law, with forms for the district, 
township, and county school officers. He has a general super- 
vision of the school funds and lands in the State ; is to collect 
all information connected with his station, and report annually 
to the Legislature. It is expected that he will spend some days 
in each county in the State during the year. Every school 
teacher is required to keep an accurate journal, and report quar- 
terly to the district clerk.’ 
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Begin early, with Children. 221 


We have thus presented the prominent provisions of this im- 
portant measure. It is believed that the law will secure, after 
next September, schools in every district in the State, for at 
least six months in the year. And should a majority of a town- 
ship desire it, they have power by their vote, to raise means to 
continue the school a longer period. 

The responsibility of carrying the law into effect, rests wholly 
with the people. The friends of the measure have greatly un- 
derrated the intelligence of the community, if the work, in fu- 
ture, is not well done.’ 





PARENTAL AUTHORITY EARLY ESTABLISHED. 


(Extracted from Dr Witherspoon’s Letters on Education.) 


I woutp recommend to every parent to begin the establish- 
ment of authority much more early than is commonly supposed 
to be possible ; that is to say, from the age of eight or nine 
months. You will perhaps smile at this, but I do assure you 
from experience, that by setting about with prudence, delibera- 
tion and attention, it may be in a manner completed by the age 
of twelve or fourteen months. Do not imagine that I mean to 
bid you use the rod at that age; on the contrary, I mean to 
prevent the use of it in a great measure, and to point out a way 
by which children of sweet and easy tempers may be brought to 
such a habit of compliance, as never to need correction at all ; 
and whatever their tempers may be, much less of this is suffi- 
cient than upon any other supposition. This is one of my fa- 
vorite schemes: let me try to explain and recommend it. 

Habits may in general be early formed in children. An as- 
sociation of ideas is as it were, the parent of habit. If then you 
can accustom your children to perceive that your will must al- 
ways prevail over theirs, when they are opposed, the thing is 
done, and they will submit to it without difficulty or regret. 

To bring this about as soon as they begin to show an inclina- 
tion by desire or aversion, let single instances be chosen now and 
then (not too frequently,) to contradict them. 

For example, if a child show a desire to have any thing in his 
hand with which he is delighted, let the parent take it from him ; 
and whenever he does so, let no consideration whatever, make 
him restore it at that time. -Then, at a considerable interval— 
perhaps a whole day is little enough, especially at first—let the 
‘same thing be repeated. In the mean time, it must be carefully 
19 * 
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222 How to preserve our Authority. 


observed, that no attempt should be made to contradict the child 
in the intervals. Not the least appearance of opposition, if pos- 
sible, should be found between the will of the parent and that 
of the child, except in those cases,when the parent must always 
prevail. 

I think it necessary that those attempts should always be made 
and repeated, at proper intervals, by the same person. It is 
also better that it should be by the father than the mother, or 
female attendant ; because the latter will necessarily be obliged, 
in many cases, to do things displeasing to the child, as in dress- 
ing, washing, &c.; which spoil the operation. Neither is it 
necessary that they should interpose, for when once a full au- 
thority is established in one person, it can easily be communica- 
ted to others, as far as it is proper. Remember, however, that 
the mother or nurse should never presume to condole with the 
child, or shew any signs of displeasure at his being crossed ; but 
on the contrary, give every mark of approbation, and of their 
own submission to the same person. 

This experiment frequently repeated, will, in a little time, so 
perfectly habituate the child to yield to the parent whenever he 
interposes, that he will make no opposition. | can assure you 
from experience, having literally practised the method myself, 
that | never had a child of twelve months old, but who would 
suffer me to take any thing from him or her, without the least 
mark of anger or dissatisfaction, while they wouid not suffer any 
one else to do so, without expressing the bitterest complaints. 
You will easily pereeive how this is to be extended gradually 
from one thing to another, from contradicting to commanding. 

The parent who would preserve his authority over his chil- 
dren, when he has once acquired it, should be particularly watch- 
ful of his own conduct. You may as well pretend to force peo- 
ple to love what is not amiable, as to reverence what is not re- 
spectable. A decency of conduct, therefore, and dignity of de- 
portment is highly serviceable for the purpose we have now in 
view. 

Lest this, however, should be mistaken, I must put in a eau- 
tion that [ do not mean to recommend keeping children at 
too great a distance, by a uniform sternness and severity of 
carriage. This, | think, is not necessary, even while they are 
young; and to children of some tempers, it may be hurtlul 
when they are old. But by dignity of carriage, | mean the 
parents’ always showing themselves cool and reasonable in all 
their conduct, and prudent and cautious in their conversa- 
tion with regard to the rest of mankind ; not fretful, nor impa- 
tient, aor passionately fond of their own peculiarities; and 
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Commanding Children—not begging of them. 228 


though gentle and affectionate to their children, yet avoiding 
levity in their presence. 1 would have them cheerful, yet se- 
rene. ‘Their familiarity should be evidently an act of conde- 
scension. ‘That which begets esteem will not fail to produce 
subjection. Every expression of affection and kindness to chil- 
dren is proper when it is safe ; that is to say, when their beha- 
vior is such as to deserve it. ‘There is no opposition at all be- 
tween parental tenderness and parental authority. ‘They are 
the best supports of each other. It is not only lawful, but will 
be of the greatest service, that parents should discover the great- 
est fondness for children in their infancy, and make them per- 
ceive distinctly with how much pleasure they gratify all their 
innocent inclinations. This, however, must always be done 
when they are quiet, gentle and submissive in their carriage. 

Some have found fault with giving them for doing well, little 
rewards of sweetmeats, playthings, &c.,as tending to make them 
mercenary ; but this is refining too much. The great point is 
that they be rewarded for doing good, and not for doing evil. 
When they are cross and froward, | would never buy peace, 
but force it. Nothing can be more weak and foolish, or more 
destructive of authority, than when children are noisy or in ill 
humor, to give or promise them something to appease them. 
When the Roman Emperors began to give pensions and sub- 
sidies to the northern nations to keep them quiet, a man might 
have foreseen, without the spirit of prophecy, who would be 
masters in a little time. The case is exactly the same with chil- 
dren; they will soon avail themselves of this easiness in their 
parents, and command favors instead of begging them, and 
be insolent when they should be thankful. 

The same conduct ought to be uniformly preserved, as chil- 
dren advance in understanding. Let parents try to convince 
them how much they have their real interest at heart. Some- 
times children will make a request, and receive a hasty or for- 
ward denial; yet upon reflection, the thing appears not to be 
unreasonable, and finally it is granted ; and whether it be right 
or wrong, sometimes by the force of importunity, it is extorted. 
If parents expect either gratitude or submission for favors so un- 
graciously bestowed, they will find themselves egregiously mis- 
taken. It is their duty to prosecute, and it ought to be their 
comfort to see the happiness of their children, and therefore 
they ought to lay it down asa rule, never to give a sudden or 
hasty refusal; but when any thing is proposed to them, con- 
sider deliberately and fully whether it is proper, and after that, 
either grant it cheerfully or deny it finally. 
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224 A Beautiful Theory. 


HOW TO SECURE UNIVERSAL EDUCATION, 


[Tue bearing of the following article, extracted from the 
‘Christian Advocate and Journal,’ of New York, on the sub- 
ject of Universal Education, will, we think, be obvious. We 
present it, without note or comment. | 


‘ There is a beautiful theory, based upon the doctrine of hu- 
man equality, which contemplates every man as the performer 
of his own labor. By distributing the whole amount of labor 
necessary for human happiness, among all who come in to share 
in its results, it proposes to take away a part at least of their 
time for idleness, from all who indulge in it, and to extend to all 
who are deprived of them, opportunities for leisure and mental 
improvement. It does not interfere with the division of labor 
into distinct departments, by which every man has his peculiar 
occupation. Nor does it regard nothing as labor which is not 
performed by the hands. 

Labor of the mind is as necessary for the well-being of socie- 
ty, as labor of the body. Its chief difference from other systems 
of political economy, consists in its not regarding wealth as the 
great object of labor and of life. It looks upon all men as hav- 
ing interests other than pecuniary—higher and more sacred in- 
terests—which demand some part of every day’s attention. 

Facilitice for securing these, it would offer to all. It sees no 
justice in' any man’s so overworking himself or his laborers, as to 
unfit them for mental and religious improvement. And it se- 
verely reprobates that policy by which hundreds and thousands 
are confined to unremitting service in the sickly atmosphere of 
manufactories, shutting out from them every thought of intellec- 
tual elevation, all for the sake of enriching the ‘ lordly few,’ 
who abound in splendor and idleness, 

It would by no means discountenance or hinder improvements 
in art, which seem to have become almost dependent on the 
monopolists by whom, in so many cases, they have been brought 
forward, lest it would rather accelerate invention by calling into 
activity that mass of intellect which is now chained down to the 
monotonous jar of machinery, without knowing a principle on 
which it acts. It proposes to equalize the benefits arising from 
discoveries in nature and in the arts, not among speculators, but 
by conferring their results upon the world in reducing the amount 
of manual labor, and increasing the time for intellectual and 
moral. It would see mechanical invention turned to the advan- 
tage of operatives, in furnishing them leisure and facilities for 
improvement, instead of diminishing their wages, and making 
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Present Condition of our Schools. 225 


them labor more hours a day, for the sole result of turning a 
greater tide of gain into the hands of employers. 

However such a theory, which has been rather hinted at than 
sketched, may be regarded with respect to its being practicable, 
it must be acknowledged to wear something more than plausi- 
bility upon its face. At any rate it conflicts not with the idea 
of giving men an understanding of their physical nature, and in 
claiming this as necessary for all.’ 





NEW SYSTEM OF COMMON EDUCATION, 


In a late number of this work, we took occasion to refer to 
a system of American Education, proposed by Mr Josiah Hol- 
brook, of Philadelphia. The following are the remarks of Mr 
H., introductory to the presentation of his plan. 


‘Chaos is evidently a more appropriate term than system, to 
express the present state of American Education. A more cha- 
otic mass of materials can probably not be found in the physi- 
cal, intellectual or moral world, than in the seventy thousand 
American schools. Numerous plans are adopted for expending 
and wasting large sums of money, but there is nothing in Amer- 
ica that deserves the title of System of Education. 

‘In Prussia, the modes of instruction and plans of conducting 
schools constitute a system, somewhat complete, so far as juve- 
nile and elementary education is concerned. Some particular 
schools in America, may have something like a system of oper- 
ations. ‘The public schools in the city of New York, also those 
in Hartford, Conn., and a few other places, are comparatively 
well organized, and upon the immediate subjects of instruction 
in those institutions, the results are certainly valuable. But, for 
American schools generally, or for those in any particular State, 
there is a general chaos, and of course the most lamentable de- 
fects. They are evidently wholly inadequate to the purposes of 
of a Republican Government. Whatever may be the cause or 
causes of this general chaos of education, or whoever may be in 
fault for these defects, it certainly cannot be laid to the charge 
of teachers. 

‘ Under this dark cloud, a light begins to dawn ; in the midst 
of this chaos, some signs of order appear. For Pennsylvania, 
a system of education is digested, decidedly preferable, in some 
points, to the Prussian ; and what is still better, there is a strong 
probability, if not a certainty, that it will go into full operation. 






































226 Nature of the Proposed Improvements. 


It meets with unanimous and decided approbation, wherever it 
is presented to the consideration of the citizens.’ 

The following are some of the leading features of what Mr 
H. calls his American system ; and which he designates thus be- 
cause he deems it applicable to the other States as well as to 
Pennsylvania. 

‘ First. A superintendent of schools and lyceums, wholly de- 
voted to their interests. At present, this office is accessary to 
another, whose duties are sufficiently arduous to occupy the time, 
thoughts and efforts of one individual. 

Second. A corps of school visitors, and lyceum lecturers, or 
professors, who shall travel through the State, hold meetings, 
visit schools, communicate improvements, propose experiments, 
and aid teachers, schools and lyc2ums in all parts of the State 
in corresponding, exchanging, and otherwise co-operating with 
each other. 

Third. Social lyceums, or small circles of neighbors, formed 
in all parts of the State for mutual improvement, especially on 
subjects calculated to qualify and improve teachers for their high 
and responsible profession. 

These social circles would of course receive much instruction 
and other aid from the lecturers just named. By such aid, with 
their own efforts, they will be able to make rapid and thorough 
progress in various subjects of science ; greater by far than is 
ever made by nine tenths of the schools in our country, though 
occupied five or six days ina week in committing and repeating 
a few urmeaning lessons. 

Fourth. School and lyceum cabinets, commenced by legisla- 
tive provision, and continued and extended by collections and 
exchanges among the schools and lyceums themselves. 

‘i/th. A school depository, or building, among the other pub- 
tic buildings in the metropolis, appropriated to the purposes of 
education and internal improvement. ‘This to be the office for 
depositing, distributing and exchanging specimens, both of na- 
ture and art, among all the schools and lyceums in the State, 
aided and directed, of course, by the superintendent and visi- 
tors, as already proposed. 

Sixth. A teacher’s seminary, embracing the qualification of 
teachers, the practical education of children, and the manufac- 
tory of apparatus. !n connection with the social lyceums and 
other arrangements proposed, one seminary, well endowed and 
furnished with the best talents and skill to be obtained in the 
country, would be amply sufficient for supplying all the schools 
in the State with first rate teachers—more and better teachers 
than twenty such seminaries could do by their own efforts merely.’ 
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The Public Mind awaking. 297 


In these two points, adds Mr H., this system would have a 
decided superiority over that in highly successful operation in 
Prussia. 

‘1. [t would aim at, and be calculated to reach, a higher stan- 
dard, than would be practicable in a system for elementary ed- 
ucation merely. By the lyceum department, it would embrace 
a greater variety of subjects, and extend those subjects further, 
than it would be possible for schools to do. 

2. The plan of itineracy would give the system great power 
and efficiency, and render it pre-eminent for its economy. On 
no subject can a system of weekly or circuit teaching be applied 
with greater effect, than in some of the sciences, especially if 
they are applied to the common, daily business of life. 

3. It would be eminently practical, or fitted for the purpose 
of farmers, mechanics and others, engaged in the productive op- 
erations of the country.’ 


This whole plan certainly looks well on paper, and we can- 
not but hope it will go into operation in Pennsylvania, at least 
as an experiment. But we are not so sanguine as to wish it 
at once to supersede the systems of Ohio, New York, and some 
of the Eastern States. We should greatly prefer to improve 
and adorn, and give efficiency to the systems already existing, 
whose excellency, in the abstract, seems to us sufficiently 
tested. Even in Connecticut,—stupid on the subject of edu- 
cation asa large fund distributed without conditions, has ren- 
dered the people,—there is far less necessity of a new system, 
than of something superadded to the old, which should compel 
people to pay one or two dollars from their own pockets, as the 
condition of receiving their dividend of the avails of a fund. 
But we still say, let the experiment be made, and fully made in 
Pennsylvania. 

We rejoice that wherever we turn our eyes, we find abundant 
evidence that the public mind is awaking to a great and long 
neglected subject—a subject of subjects~-education. We like 
new things, and new measures, if they are good ones. Yet af- 
ter all, what is now needed is not excitement, so much as direc- 
tion. What is done in this matter, should be done well. The 
right direction of the juvenile mind and heart, is a matter of too 
much importance to be trifled with, or to be retarded by half 
way measures or half way efforts. 














228 Physical Education. 


SUMMER DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


(For the Annals of Education.) 


[Tue following article is from a veteran in the cause of edu- 
cation ; and whatever may be thought, in the result, is cer- 
tainly entitled to the attention of our readers. We like to see 
the experience of teachers—the conclusions we mean to which 
their experience has conducted them—thus boldly announced, 
however strange they may seem to the unreflecting. ‘l'ruth 
will at last triumph ; opinions to the contrary notwithstanding. | 


How can physical and intellectual education be best conduc- 
ted, unitedly, in our summer district schools? 

Intellectual education has called into existence a system ac- 
cording to which it is conducted—observing certain rules and 
occupying certain hours daily. Physical education, on the other 
hand, has been left too much to instinct, appetite and circum- 
stances. The importance of the subject has, however, of late, 
excited extensive inquiry. Much information and repeated ad- 
monitions have been communicated by the press. Manual la- 
bor institutions have been extensively established ; Lancasterian 
and infant schools have made arrangements for calling into ex- 
ercise the functions of the body ; and a more correct practice, 
in this department of education, is found to prevail extensively, 
not only in this country, but in Europe. Indeed, nothing can 
be more obvious than the importance of securing the health and 
vigor of childhood. The corporeal system, if sickly and feeble, 
becomes open to the entrance of suffering. When fortified by 
the greatest strength, it is not unconquerable by time ; but when 
weak and tortured by disease, itis most pitiableand frail. Health 
is the great auxiliary of the best feelings of the heart, as well as 
the best purposes of the mind ; while by the want of it the most 
benevolent desires, and the most commendable aims are defeat- 
ed. The labors of the citizen, the benevolence of the philan- 
thropist, the affections of the parent, and the good will of the 
christian, depend very much upon the corporeal strength, for the 
accomplishment of their objects. Thus it is seen, body and 
mind act together ; and we ntl the physical and intellectual 
education of the young should be conducted simultaneous/y and 
equally. ‘Time is short, and it as true in relation to the physi- 
cal as intellectual improvement of children and youth, that the 
‘moment that is lost, is lost forever.’ Hence we draw the in- 
ference, that the intellectual education of the mass of children 
should be so conducted, as uniformly to interfere as little as pos- 
sible, with their physical improvement. 
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On the other hand a consideration of the advantages of men- 
tal improvement, would lead us to the conclusion, that physical 
education should not be allowed to interfere unduly with that. 
The comprehensive aim should be, to secure not the greatest 
separate good of either body or mind; but the greatest united 
good of both—an amount of happiness and usefulness greater 
than an excessive cultivation of either body or mind could se- 
cure. A system of general education should be a system of mu- 
tual concession from body to mind, and from mind to body. 
This expression | use for convenience sake, rather than for any 
other purpose ; for | am not prepared to allow that to gain knowl- 
edge need to impair health ; nor that to consult health need to 
prevent the attainment of knowledge. The above reasoning leads 
us to repeat our statements that physical and intellectual edu- 
cation should be conducted simultaneously and equally. 

Now almost the entire mass of our children pursue their ele- 
mentary education, for a number of seasons, in our summer dis- 
trict schools. Hence the importance that these schools should 
be conducted, with equal reference to their physical, and their 
intellectual nature. In our present arrangement of them we 
think they are not so conducted. They commence at 9 o'clock, 
A. M., before which the exertions of childhood are but well be- 
gun—they continue till 4, P. M., when the activity of manhood 
as well as childhood is principaly over. The time previous to 
9, is interrupted by the necessary habits of life, and affords no 
unbroken portion long enough for those childish labors and 
rambles, which might otherwise be attempted. The intervals 
between school, are only sufficient for a few monotonous plays, 
for the most part in the dusty street, or about the door of the 
school house. The space after school is the last remnant of the 
day, and if interrupted by the usual meal, the child would al- 
most have to run, to get out of sight of the paternal roof, and be 
governed by the habits of the family. 

Thus the whole heart of every week day except one, is devo- 
ted to school. If the whole of education were obtained in the 
school room, this might be right ; but nothing can be more de- 
fective than that education which is ge‘ned in ope small room, 
while it should be sought from the whole corapass of nature. 
But are the size and number of volumes used by children, suchas 
to require this leng confinement? The study of Webster’s 
Spelling book, it is well known, has generally lasted new begin- 
ners for years. Or do they employ five or six hours daily upon 
their books? They do not, on an average, probably, half that. 
Is this confinement practised to gratify their desire to be inac- 
tive? Every one who has tried, knows how difficult it is to 
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2380 New Division of the School Day. 


keep small children quiet. Is then this active disposition of 
childhood, one of the most hurtful qualities which its health and 
happiness require to be conquered ? 

This inquiry brings us to a very important fact in physical ed- 
ucation —that activity as a means of health and growth, may be 
considered nearly as important as food. Its indispensable in- 
fluence may be seen in its effect to impart strength to the body, 
and to promote the circulation of the blood. We believe the 
strength thus gained is necessary to constitute the quality of du- 
rability ; so that it is not present health or freedom from pain 
merely, that is to be aimed at ; but a fortitude to bear up under 
the hand of time, to endure the conflict, and to yield a late and 
honorable surrender to that universal conqueror. | am aware 
that these things are not new; but is it properly considered, that 
the discipline of a child in school, such as | have above de- 
scribed, is not calculated to fit him for the hardships of life? The 
same days when he is thus restrained, is the identical time, when 
he should be gaining that strength, which is to constitute the 
vigor of his manhood. Just as much as these school going days 
forbid his gaining that strength, just so much will his manhood 
be deficient in vigor. 

But does not manhood usually require the full exercise of all 
the energies of the body? Then, asa preparatory discipline, 
let the bodily functions of childhood and youth be fully exer- 
cised daily, without overdoing. On the other hand, do not the 
mental occupations of manhood, fully exercise the mental ener- 
gies, and sometimes even over-exercise them? Then, as a pre- 
paratory discipline, let the minds of children be fully exercised 
daily, without overtasking them. 

Is it inquired how this is to be accomplished? 1 reply let the 
day be divided between activity and study; let half of it be de- 
voted to the mental, and the remaining half to muscular 
employments, suited to the age of the scholar. Let school com- 
mence as early as eight in the morning, and close at noon. Let 
the last half the day be allowed the pupils entire ; to the older 
ones to engage in useful labor, the younger to wander off and 
have their rambles out ; to indulge their mechanical propenst- 
ties, to construct their play wagons, water wheels, wind mills, 
&c. Let them have time and be encouraged to engage in those 
— enterprises which the present arrangement of school 

ours tends to discourage—employments possessing interest to 
call forth their exertions, invigorating their health, and promoting 
their manliness and usefulness. 

We think it just to compare the effect of our system of hours 
in common schools, to the influence of the confinement of stu- 
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Action indispensable to Childhood. 231 


dents in colleges, upon their health, with these distinctions, viz.: 
The circumstances of the common school pupil out of school, 
are more favorable to his activity ; but in school, the restraint of 
order and the presence of the teacher are more unfavorable than 
the comparative liberty of the college student. ‘The common 
school pupil has another advantage in the length of his vaca- 
tions. Still the similarity of the two cases cannot be denied— 
both restrain the appropriate exertions of the body. 

But what is the effect of a literary life upon the student? Does 
it qualify him for those labors of the farmer and mechanic,which 
our common school pupils are destined to perform? Rather 
does it not disqualify him for labor almost uniformly ; and not 
unfrequently for his own appropriate duties ; rendering him hard- 
ly useful for any purpose, even that of his own happiness? Now 
if we find this discipline productive of so much etleminacy, dis- 
ease and mortality, when pursued in colleges, are we not war- 
rated in attributing the growing increase of these same evils to 
our similar common school discipline? Especially when we find 
the most constant and forward scholars in common schools man- 
ifesting the greatest feebleness. , 

We repeat it, the broken, scanty and trifling exertions, of 
which our common schools allow, are not sufficient to invigorate 
the body. ‘Those hands are for labor ; that whole frame is for 
hardship ; in the sweat of their face these children are to eat 
their bread. Knowledge and wisdom may be employed to light- 
en this toil, to make it pleasant, and secure its rewards. But 
let it be observed, when knowledge has taken away the ability 
to labor, she has defeated herself. She must be abandoned by 
the mass of people, when she robs them of theirstrength. The 
disunion of knowledge and labor has been one of the great mis- 
fortunes of the world. We believe the successful pursuit of study 
does not require the last half of the day. This portion may be 
devoted to the full exertions of the limbs; and we believe it is 
long enough for this object. If the whole day is more than suf- 
ficient to exercise fully the energies of man, it follows, that halt 
a day’s labor will sufficiently task those of children. But as we 
view it, nothing except this full exertion, stopping short of 
excess, can secure the full improvement of health and strength. 

Every facility should be afforded for ths purpose. Boys es- 
pecially, should have free access to the garden, the field and the 
shop, at all times, and in the different kinds of labor. Every 
needed tool should be furnished, and every encouragement giv- 
en. If the novelties of the forests, and streams, and the land- 
scape, are pointed out to the younger ones, or should they not 
be, at that delightful season when we at present confine them to 
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the school house, they will go abroad gaining health and wisdom 
at every step. Those small fruits too, to be found scattered far 
and wide in places happily rugged, will cal] forth their exertions, 
The confinement of the forenoon will give a relish to the free- 
dom of the afternoon ; while the space will not be longer than 
their peculiar employments can occupy. ‘Time will not become 
a drug to be whiled away in idle pursuits, engendering bad hab- 
its. ‘I'hus energy and wakefulness may be cultivated. 
Conceiving that the merits of a half day system, so far as the 
bodies of pupils are concerned, are sufficiently manifest, the wri- 
ter intends, in a future number, to examine its advantages in re- 
lation to mental improvement. In relation to the objection to 
be urged, that scholars in some cases are obliged to walk so far, 
that they ought to improve as much time as possible, whenever 
they travel to the school house ; he will only add that—as there 
are so many districts where this could not be made an objec- 
tion, he does not think it necessary to dwell upon it. 
Experience. 





SUPERVISION OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


Wuite all due respect should be accorded to teachers—and 
certainly no class in the community are more deserving both of 
emolument and of social consideration, than they—yet as our 
school system is now administered, we are not authorized to an- 
ticipate any more fidelity and strenuousness in the fulfilment of 
duty from them, than from the same number of persons engaged 
in any other reputableemployment. This State employs, annu- 
ally, in the common schools, more than three thousand teachers, 
at an expense of more than $465,000, raised by direct taxation. 
But they have not one thousandth part the supervision which 
watches the same number of persons, having the care of cattle 
or spindles, or of the retail of shop goods. Who would retain 
his reputation, not for prudence, but for sanity, if he employed 
men on his farm, or in his factory, or clerks in his counting-room, 
month after month, without oversight, and even without inquiry? 
In regard to what other services, are we so indifferent, where 
the remuneration swells to such an aggregate?— Report of the 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
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School Committees. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tae American Lyceum. 


Tae meeting of the American Lyceum at Hartford, which was an- 
nounced in our last number as commencing to-day, has been deferred to 
Tuesday the fifteenth instant. We give this statement on the authority 
of the Corresponding Secretary. 


Tue Boston Lyceum. 


This popular institution, says the Mercantile Journal, closed its last 
course of lectures in March. The interest with which it has been sustain- 
ed from week to week, fair or foul, has not been exceeded, it is believed, 
by any similar institution in the country. Its average attendance has 
not been far from two thousand persons. 

The Lyceum was one of the first of the present generation of popu- 
lar institutions organized in this city, and what contributed more in the 
onset to its prosperity, was the introduction of ladies, which, by the way, 
was not done —it being an innovation upon custom —till after a pro- 
tracted discussion and violent opposition. 

The proposition to form a Lyceum in this city, was first made by Jo- 
siah Holbrook. A number of our most distinguished citizens were called 
together by this gentleman, and the subject of forming a lyceum laid 
before them. After discussing the subject several evenings, they deci- 
ded that it was impracticable, and that it would not be sustained. 

Mr Holbrook then laid the matter before a small association, then in 
existence. Here the expediency of forming such a society, was fully 
discussed, and favorably received. A committee was appointed, to whom 
the whole subject was referred, with authority to call a public meeting, 
should they think it advisable. This they did; and it was attended 
probably by ‘one thousand persons, 

The subject of lyceums, generally, and the expediency of forming one 
in this city, as proposed by Mr Holbrook, underwent a thorough discus- 
sion. Most of the speakers highly approved of the plan; but one of the 
gentlemen, of more talents and influence,we had almost said, than all the 
others put together, and a great friend, too, to popular education, said 
the project reminded him of a machine made by a friend of his — it was 
skilfully designed, beautifully finished, and masterly executed; but it 
had ove fault, it wouldn’t go! 

This threw a damper upon the meeting, but it soon, after a little more 
discussion, recovered its elasticity, and appointed a committee to draft 
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a plan of organization. The committee met: two of the members le- 
lieved the project to be a visionary one, and declined taking any part in 
it. The remaining three called another meeting, proposed a constitu- 
tion, and organized the Society. 

The first meetings were held in Chauncey Hall, and were attended 
by about two hundred persons. Many of the lectures the first winter, 
were given by the members. 

From the foundation of the Lyceum to the present time, its numbers 
and interest have been constantly increasing. 


Femace Improvement Sociery. 


About a year ago, a Society was formed in Boston, which was called 
“The Boston and Vicinity Female Improvement Society.” Its objects 
are exclusively, the cultivation of the intellect, end the elevation of the 
moral character of females. It hopes to form, as the final results of its 
labors, exemplary Christian mothers. Funds are to be obtained princi- 
pally by voluntary contributions. 

As one prominent means by which the Society expects to carry its 
purposes into effect, it has resolved to establish, in the city, a Female 
Teachers” Seminary, to be called the American Union Franklin Teach- 
ers’ Seminary. The rules and regulations adopted, will be similar to 
the Ipswich and Charlestown Female Seminaries. There will be three 
classes, the primary, junior and senior; and particular attention will be 
paid to English studies. A few young ladies are already in attendance; 
but the Institution, as we learn from its First Annual Report, has as yet 
done but little, for want of funds. 


Puysicat E.pucatTion. 


The Physiological Society of this city, has had two courses of public 
lectures this winter, which, from the bearing of this society’s efforts on 
the cause of physical education, and for other reasons, we are glad to 
say have been well attended. Three of these lectures have been published; 
one by Rev. A. G. Duncan, on the Evils of violating the Laws of Health, 
and the Remedy; one by Dr E. Bartlett, of Lowell, entitled “ Obedi- 
ence to the Laws of Health a moral duty;” and another by Dr Haskell, 
of Boston, on Physiology in general. 


Tue Ten Tuovsann Doxiaks. 


We mentioned in our last number, that a benevolent individual had 
offered $10,000, to be devoted to the cause of Common Schools, and ap- 
plied under the direction of the Massachusetts Board of Education, on 
condition that the Legislature would appropriate an equal sum for the 
same purpose. We learn, that, by a resolution, they have deter- 
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mined to do this. ‘The friends of education in this State are certainly 
awaking; and much credit, in this respect, is certainly due to some of 
the more energetic members of the ‘“‘ Board.” 


ScHoots 1n PruvipENce. 


The long agitated question, in the city council of Providence,whether 
a common school system was necessary or not, appears to be settled. An 
ordinance was passed on the evening of April 9th, which, if executed 
in its true intent and spirit, will ultimately place the metropolis of 
Rhode Island on a footing, in respect to schools, with Boston, N. York, 
Hartford and Lowell. 


Scuoor Houses. 


A meeting of the Dutchess County Association for the Improvement 
of Common School Education, was held at the village of Fishkill, on 
the 10th of January last, and is said to have been an occasion of much 
interest. One of the addresses—by the Rev. S. S. Prime of Matte- 
wan — has been published in the Newburgh Journal, and is excellent. 
We have room for a single extract. 

‘In the present construction of school houses, a lamentable deficiency 
exists. Ineed not describe them. All who hear me have tried them. 
But before any great improvement will be made in the system of com- 
mon school instruction, a total revolution must be made in the construc- 
tion of these buildings. Select a healthy site, easy of access, and let 
the house be well lighted, well ventilated, and easily warmed — let the 
seats be constructed and arranged for the comfort and health of the chil- 
dren and convenience of the teacher. If these advantages were secured, 
nine tenths of the present school houses would be converted into barns.’ 


Ata meeting of the Penobscot Association of Teachers, at Levant, 
Maine, sundry interesting resolutions were passed, among which was 
the following. ‘ Resolved, ‘That building a school house should not be 
an experiment to ascertain how many human beings can live in a given 
space, and with a given quantity of air, and that the time has not yet 
arrived for making retrenchments in this department of expenditure.’ 


EFFORTS IN BEHALF OF CHILDREN 1N Boston. 


There is an association in this city, for the support of public worship, 
&c., for children at the Warren Street Chapel, whose Annual Report, 
by Rev. C. F. Barnard, the minister, we have just looked over with in- 
terest and pleasure. 

. he whole number of children who attend at the Chapel is 708. Then 
there is a Sunday School, morning and afternoon, atteniled by 229 boys 
and 213 girls — 542 in all — under the care of forty female teachers, and 
eleven males, with a few assistants. 
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There is a sewing school held two hours every Saturday afternoon, 
containing 125 girls under the care of twelve ladies. It has been estab- 
lished ten years. Also a girls’ school for reading, writing and arithmetic, 
attended by twentyfive or thirty pupils; and an evening school for the 
instruction of boys in writing and arithmetic, attended by sixty pupils. 
Linear drawing and vocal music are taught — to some extent. The li- 
brary for the children contains 600 volumes. 

We rejoice at these efforts to benefit the young, in a city like this, 
where there is so inuch need of it. Our primary schools do not reach 
all our children — notwithstanding our boasting. In proof of this, we 
need only to cite a single paragraph from the Report before us, based 
on the most unquestionable authority. We forbear comment. 

‘It appears from the first annual report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Education, for this State, that among the pupils of the public schools 
of 294 towns that have made returns, there is an average absence of 
53,533, or about one third of the whole number, in winter; and 70,097, 
or more than two fifths, in summer. Still worse, there are besides, in 
these towns, out of the chikiren between four and sixteen years of age, 
who are wholly dependent upon the public schools, 42,164 who have not, 
the past year, attended school at all in summer, and 23,216 who have 
not attended either in summer or winter. The largest towns probably, 
embrace most of these children. Our own city, with more than one 
ninth of the whole population, contains at least its full proportion.’ 


Pror. Stowe’s Report. 


The Report of Prof. Stowe of Lane Seminary, on Elementary Edu- 
cation in Europe, has met with a very favorable reception in this coun- 
try. Almost every newspaper we take up, contains extracts from it. This 
is one of the most favorable signs of the times. So valuable was the re- 
port deemed by the Massachusetts Legislature, at their late session, that 
they ordered 2500 copies of it to be printed for their exclusive use. 


Scuoot ComMITTEES. 


The people of Northampton are awaking to the importance of com- 
mon schools. Already they appoint, aud as we understand, sustain, an 
active, vigilant and intelligent school committee. The town has four- 
teen district schools, besides two high schools, one for each sex. The 
committee examine teachers; visit the schools once a month, at least; 
meet frequently for advice and consultation; and make their annual re- 
ports; —and all, we believe, without compensation. If there are phi- 
lanthropists among us, they are the leading members of these spirited 
school committees. The Northampton Courier frequently speaks well 
on this subject; and it is high time for the editors of our papers to take 
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an active stand in this common cause. A late number of the Courier 
says — and well says,— 

‘ Let the towns sustain their school committees. Let the parents en- 
courage them to a fearless, honest, unfaltering discharge of duty. If 
faults are exposed — and they certainly should not be kept concealed — 
let them be remedied. Let not parents, by their great sensitiveness to 
the errors of childhood, defeat the great purposes of Education. We 
repeat it, let the people sustain their school committees, if they would reap 
utility from their common schools, and elevate the character of their 
children.’ 


ADDRESSES ON EpucaTIon. 


These often become so numerous in the course of a month, that we 
scarcely know what to do with them. Among those received during 
the last month, is an Address delivered before the Penobscot Associa- 
tion of Teachers and Friends of Popular Education, at Levant, Dec. 
28, 1837, by E. G. Carpenter, the Recording Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, in which the writer labors with much zeal and interest and suc- 
cess, to show that intelligence and virtue are the life of liberty. We 
have also received an excellent address delivered by Mr H. W. Carter, 
of Boston, before an association of Sunday School Teachers, June 80, 
1837, on the law of intellectual and moral growth, and its application in 
the cultivation of mind. 


Scuoots 1n PorTLanp. 


Judging from the Report of the school committees for 1837, of which 
a copy has been kindly sent us, the schools in that metropolis are slow- 
ly but certainly improving; though still far from what could be desired. 


Movements 1n ScoTLanp. 


The state of education in Scotland is pretty fully shown in ‘ Dr Hum- 
phrey’s Tour, as published in a series of letters in the New York Ob- 
server. But we have more recent intelligence from that country. On 
the 23d of December last, a crowded meeting was held in Edinburgh, 
at the presentation of a silver vase, to John Wood, Esq., who has been 
for twenty years, the superintendent of the Sessional School in that city. 
The vase is said to have cost two thousand guineas, and to have been 
subscribed by the friends of education throughout the country, in testi- 
mony of their ‘ grateful admiration of his ability, zeal, and unparalleled 
success in diffusing among all classes of the community the blessings of 
a religious, moral and intellectual education.” 

Rev. Dr Brunton, the chairman of the meeting, on presenting the 
vase, made a short but pertinent address ; te which Mr Wood made a 
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long, but interesting reply, giving a narrative of his connection with the 
Sessional School, and of the principles by which he had been governed 
in the management of it; alluding in particular to his methods of mor- 
al and religious management—to which he attributed, under God, no 
small share of his great success. 


IRELAND. 


In our February number, we gave an account of the National schools 
in Ireland. We have just seen an account of the relative proportion of 
Catholic and Protestant children in these schools. The number of the 
former, at the latest report, was 90,869; an! of the latter, 15,762. The 
population of Ireland is estimated at 8,500,000, of which 7,000,000 are 
are Catholics, and 1,500,000 Protestants. Thus the number of Catholic 
children to the children of Protestants is as eight to one and a half; 
while the number actually at school is as six to one. The Protestants, 
however, are more in the habit of sending to private schools than the 
Catholics. 


SwiTZERLAND. 


The celebrated institutions of Fellenberg were as flourishing as ever, 
at the last accounts. So was also the institution for the education of poor 
children, and of teachers at Beuggen, near Basle, which was so fully 
described in our last volume. 


ALGIERS. 
The French are still pursuing their wise policy of cherishing educa- 
tion in their colony at Algiers. Tbe whole number of pupils which are 
brought under instruction by their efforts is 1004. 


Istanp or Cusa. 


We have received from M. Domingo del Monte, of Havana, a tabu- 
lar statement of the juvenile population of the Island of Cuba, from 
which we learn that of 99,599 children, between the ages of five and fif- 
teen years, 9,082 are receiving instruction in the schools; of whom 
8,442 are whites,and 640 colored persons. This information appears to be 
based on information colleeted in this island, several years ago, but was 
the latest which our iuformant, in November 1836, had it in his power 
to obtain. 


Report on Scuoon Houses. 
The Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, on the subject of school houses— an octavo pamphlet of 64 
pages—is one of the most important documents on the subject of 
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common schools, which has yet been presented to our community. 
We would gladly say more of it; but it was received too late for our 
present number. In the next, we purpose to present a full description 
of the plan and structure —internal and external — which Mr Manno 
prefers, with an engraving of the same. ‘The correspondence of his 
plan accords in so many respects, with our own, as presented in our 
Essay, in 1831, is as gratifying as it was unexpected. He insists 
on separate desks for each pupil; on horizontal floors, an elevated plat- 
form for the teachers, and a similar arrangement to our own, in regard 
to the stove or fire place, the case for the library, &c. &c. He dwells 
much op the impertance of a due and strict regard to ventilation and 
cleanliness. 


EXpERIeNcE OF A TEACHER AT THE WEsT. | 


Previous to my entering college, I taught a district school two win- 
ters. Frequently, after having spent the day in attempting to teach 
ninety scholars from four to twentyfour years of age, I have sat down 
at night, wearied out in body and mind, and sick at heart, at having ac- 
eomplished so little of what I knew ought to be done. I saw and felt 
that all was not right. But I had, then, never seen a single work on 
education. From reflection and observation, I had been led to the con- 
clusion that the mode of conducting common schools then in practice, 
was very defective. I made some changes in my own school; and was 
thought, by my patrons, to be a successful teacher. But my mind was 
very far from being satisfied. 

After graduating, 1 took charge of an academy, with somewhat more 
enlarged views, yet with no very just conceptions of what is really nec- 
essary to constitute a good teacher. The trustees of the academy, with 
an enlightened policy worthy to be imitated by the trustees of covery 
school district, had taken the Annals of Education, for the use of the 
academy, from its commencement. Soon afterentering upon the duties 
of my office, the back numbers were placed in my hands, Ere I had 
perused half a dozen numbers, the scales began to fall from my eyes. 
I was in a new world. Every thing wore a new aspect. That period 
began a new era in the history of my life. From seeing them noticed in 
the Annals, [ soon became acquainted with such works as Hall’s Lectures 
on School Keeping, Locke and Milton on Education, Abbott’s Teacher, 
the Annual Proceedings and Lectures of the American Institute of In- 
struction, and many kindred works. But the Annals has been my vade 
mecum. 

I have now been teaching in , four years. I began with thirty 
pupils, and two assistant teachers; but for the last two years I have bad 
two hundred pupils in daily attendance, and six assistant teachers.— 
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My labors are very severe, and J feel the need of relaxation. I propose 
to take three months vacation next summer, and visit my native State, 
New York, and if so, | shall visit Boston. 

You must not think me indifferent to the ‘Academian and Journal of 
Science,’ published by our college of teachers. It is a good work, and 
1 trust, will be sustained. But the Annals is my favorite. The two 
works have not, as yet, covered an inch of common ground, and taking 
one does not supersede the necessity of the other. 


Scuoot Convention at CLEVELAND. 


A Common School Convention for the county of Cayahoga, Ohio, 
was held at Cleveland on 11th of January last, which appears to have 
been conducted with much spirit and to promise much good. Several 
interesting reports and resolutions relative to school books, schoo! hou- 
ses, the compensation of teachers, seminaries, the influence of |yceums, 
&c., were presented to the Convention and discussed. Among the mea- 
sures most in favor with the Convention were the improvement of school 
houses, and schoo! books, and the elevation and improvement, and bet- 
ter compensation of teachers; — and as one means of diffusing informa- 
tion, and awakening public attention, the establishment of a cheap com- 
mon school paper, especially for that part of the State, called the Re- 
serve. 


Premium OFFereEp. 


The Directors of the American Institute of Instruction, hereby offers 
a premium of FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, for the best Essay that 
may be furnished on ‘A System of Education best adapted to the Com- 
mon Schools of our country,’ to embrace the formation of schoo! dis- 
tricts, the construction of school houses, and the entire course of school 
education, from the most elementary department, to the highest em- 
braced in our public schools ; — it being understood that the premium 
will not be awarded, if no Essay be presented, which, in the opinion of 
the Directors of the Institute, shall be worthy of it. 

Candidates for the premium will please send their Essays, post paid, 
each accompanied by the author’s name, and a private mark, sealed up, 
corresponding to the one borne on the title page of the Essay — to ei- 
ther of the Committee, on or before the last Wednesday in May, 1839. 
The award is to be made at the annual meeting of the Institute in Au- 


gust, 1839. 
G. F. THAYER, Boston, 
HORACE MANN, Boston, Committee. 
JAS. G. CARTER, Lancaster, Ms. 


Boston, March 3, 1838. 


